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ledge in various directions and by the multiplied reforms
of modern life. . . . We have been unable to resist the con-
clusion that these schools, in very different degrees, are too
indulgent to idleness, or struggle ineffectually with it, and
that they consequently send out a large proportion of men
of idle habits and empty and uncultivated minds."* In spite
of the great emphasis which was laid on the Classics and the
large proportion of the pupils3 time spent in the study of
them, the results, even in these subjects, were in many cases
most unsatisfactory; while the inferior status afforded to
other subjects in the curriculum encouraged the idea that
they were comparatively unimportant and less worthy of
attention. A change of attitude was urgently needed. "A
young man ... is not well educated if all his information is
shut up within one narrow circle."2

The Commissioners advocated the reform of governing
bodies and the remodelling of the curriculum on the lines
of that of the German classical secondary school or gymna-
sium. Classics and religious instruction were still regarded
as the chief studies of the public school, but mathematics,
French or German, and some instruction in natural science
and music or drawing should be included. The recommenda-
tions of the Report were followed up by the Public Schools
Act of 1868, which applied to all the schools which had been
investigated, with the exception of Merchant Taylors* and
St. Paul's. By its provisions each school was required to sub-
mit a scheme for a new and more representative governing
body. This body was given full powers with regard to school
fees, the curriculum, and the appointment or dismissal of
the headmaster. The latter was responsible to the governing
body, but he had the right to appoint his assistant masters
and they had no appeal to the governors from his decisions,
The seven schools affected by the Act were attended by

1 Op. eit.9 p. 55*                            * Op. fit*, p. 30,